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THE OREGON QUESTION— 1818-1828 

A study of Dr. John Floyd's efforts in Congress to 
secure the Oregon Country. 

By Verne 'Blue 

December 19, 1920, passed utterly unnoticed by the 
people of Oregon. Yet it was a date which possessed at 
least a sentimental significance in being the centennial 
anniversary of the date which marks the first Congres- 
sional action looking toward the occupancy and acquisi- 
tion of the Oregon Country. On that day, 1820, early 
in the closing session of the 16th Congress, the House 
of Representatives heard a motion from Mr. Floyd that 
a committee be appointed to inquire into the situation 
of the settlements on the Pacific Ocean, and on the ex- 
pediency of occupying the Columbia River. 1 The House 
accepted the motion and Mr. Floyd, Mr. Metcalfe, and 
Mr. Swearingen were appointed. 

Dr. John Floyd was a Virginian whose heredity and 
training endowed him with the spirit of the frontier. 
For the details of his life one must go to his biography, 
but there is nothing about him very difficult to under- 
stand. 2 The American organism from the first colonial 
planting had developed the trait of expansion. Out of 



1 Annals of Congress, XL, 679. 

2 Ambler, Life and Diary of John Floyd. 
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the general mass there were some who received this en- 
dowment in greater degree than others. The centrifugal 
force which animated the entire body was constantly 
detaching individuals from it and sending them off as 
the advance guards of the nation. Such were Boone, 
Crockett, Clark, Lewis, Pike and the long list of lesser 
names who are the entire pioneer host. 

Of the same sort are men like Floyd the Virginian 
who went in spirit where others went in person. Jeffer- 
son the philosopher may be claimed for this band. Not 
every expansionist could be a frontiersman; but it was 
the same spirit in each which impelled him to do his 
work. Neither, given a fair chance and an opportunity, 
could act differently than as he did. The Cumberland 
pass opened Kentucky to Daniel Boone; Lewis and 
Clark's expedition opened Oregon to Floyd. 

John Floyd entered Congress during Monroe's presi- 
dency. The men were not cordial friends, and still less 
was Floyd on good terms with John Quincy Adams, the 
Secretary of State, for Floyd was then a follower of 
Clay. By one of the provisions of the Treaty of Ghent, 
1814, Astoria was returned to American possession. 
Still warm were the proceedings executing this. Newer 
yet was the Treaty of 1819 whereby the United States 
bought the Floridas and surrendered any chance of ex- 
panding the Louisiana Purchase at the expense of Spain. 
The Spanish South American colonies were in revolt, 
and Adams had his hands full seeking to find a working 
basis on the subject with England, prodded all the time 
by Clay. The "Monroe Doctrine" was yet unborn. 

The all engrossing domestic question was the status 
of Missouri and the problem of slavery implicated in it. 
Also here was the western end of the United States; 
here settlement dissolved into frontier. Only along the 
rivers were fingers of population pushing farther west- 
ward. 
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It was into such diplomatic and domestic interests 
that Floyd was to fling another element. A discussion 
of his motives will be presented later after there has 
been a presentation of what he actually did, together 
with his own words. However, to serve as an introduc- 
tion to both, the immediate reason for the action he 
took will be related here. 

By no one had the convention of 1818 been attacked 
with more bitter vehemence than by Thomas Hart Ben- 
ton. He incarnates the western spirit of expansion, and 
in essays and newspaper articles had been urging for 
some years the definite acquisition of the Oregon River 
country by the United States. 3 It is not possible that 
Floyd could have missed reading these. Already he had 
a background of interest in his knowledge of the Lewis 
and Clark expedition through his personal relations with 
the Clark family. 

When Benton arrived in Washington in December, 

1820, he found that Missouri as yet was not legally a 
State in the Union, and thereby, he had no seat as sen- 
ator. At the hotel where he lodged he found a man who 
was likewise a westerner, a Kentuckian, now serving 
Virginia in the national House of Representatives. 4 Ben- 
ton found Dr. John Floyd to be a man of like ideas to 
himself. Two other men, former employees of J. J. 
Astor, happened to be in the hotel, men who had been 
on the Columbia. These four, the Senator, the Con- 
gressman and the two explorers, had many an evening's 
conversation together on the subject of Oregon. Of them 
all, Floyd was the only one who could do anything. As 
a result of these conferences and certainly with Benton's 
approval he undertook to bring the matter before the 
House. 

The Committee presented their report January 25th, 

1821. This interesting document has been reprinted in 



3 Benton, Thirty Years View, Vol. I, 109-110. 

4 Bruce, Romance of American Expansion, pp. 117-121. 
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the Oregon Historical Society's Quarterly, and should be 
in pamphlet form on the shelves of every Oregon library. 5 
It is not difficult to follow the main lines of thought of 
the author, for almost the entire authorship is conceded 
to Floyd. 

He begins with an exhaustive examination of the 
basis for territorial claims in general and of the Terri- 
tory in question in particular. 6 The most solid basis, 
the one finally determinative, is that of settlement in a 
river basin which has been taken in possession by its 
discoverer in the name of his government. The extent 
of soil watered by this principle belongs en bloc to this 
government. Such, the report claims, were the discov- 
eries which gave to France the country called Louisiana 
from the Rio Grande del Norte along the mountains of 
Mexico and California as the eastern boundary. "The 
grant by Louis XIV to Anthony Crozat . . . compre- 
hends all lands . . . between Carolina on east, and 
Old and New Mexico on west." 7 Various French and 
Spanish authorities — Vergennes and Lopez, to name two 
— are quoted to prove that Louisiana is bounded on the 
west by the Rio Grande. The entire paragraph following 
is devoted to proving this northern boundary of Mexico. 

Floyd is frank to confess that it is indefinite just 
how high the United States claims extended. He gives 
a satisfactory description of the Astoria settlement and 
enterprise and discusses the fur trade at some length, 
including the endeavors and profits of the Northwest 
Company. But by no means the least interesting or sig- 
nificant part of the report is its geography. 

The Columbia River, Floyd tells the Congress, offers 
an easy means of ingress to the country and means of 
communication to the Atlantic Seaboard. A portage of 
two hundred miles would connect the upper reaches of 



5 Oregon Historical Quarterly, Vol. VII, pp. 51-75. 

6 Resume of Floyd's Report, Annals of Congress, XXXVII, 946-947. 

7 Ibid., p. 948. 
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the Missouri to the Columbia, both rivers "equally 
smooth, deep and certain." Thus are "two great oceans 
separated by a single portage of two hundred miles. 8 The 
practicability of a speedy, safe and easy communication 
with the Pacific is no longer a matter of doubt or con- 
jecture." 

The report closes the examination of four more topics, 
the last three of which come to us with a decided his- 
toric flavor: (1) Timber and stock resources; (2) whal- 
ing; (3) the Russian settlement and expansion; (4) the 
value of the Indian trade. These with the two preced- 
ing — the Columbia as an outlet to the Pacific commerce 
and the fur trade — Floyd offers as the Six Reasons why 
the United States should assert their right to the Oregon 
River country. 9 

"Your committee are well persuaded that by a little 
care and expense the citizens of this Republic might reap 
all the benefits of [the Russian] trade, not only profitable 
now but from every view of the subject there is a strong 
probability that it will increase for many years. 

"Were an establishment made at the mouth of the 
Columbia River which should be allowed to take with 
them their women and children there can be no doubt of 
success, as so many years' experience of the English fur 
companies has amply shown this mode has the most pow- 
erful effect of separating the minds of the men from 
pursuits which often in frontier countries lead to strife, 
as it gives them a local interest and feeling and makes 
them even more vigilant and prudent in the discharge 
of all their duties. It is believed that population could 
easily be obtained from China by which the arts of peace 
would at once acquire strength and influence and make 
visible to the aborigines the manner in which their wants 
could be supplied . . ." 

The closing paragraph is likewise worth quoting: 
"Under the strongest belief that by a new organization 
of the system of Indian trade comprehending a settle- 
ment on the Columbia River great benefits would result 
to the citizens of the Republic, whilst the aborigines 

8 Ibid., p. 954. 

9 Ibid., pp. 956-957. 
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would be better protected and provided for by instruct- 
ing them in agriculture and the minor branches of the 
mechanic arts, the committee ask leave to present a bill." 

Accordingly their bill was presented, 19 but so busy 
was the Congress in straightening out the last tangles 
of the Missouri question that no further attention could 
be given to the bill for that session. While Congress is 
deferring consideration it may be well enough to do like- 
wise and notice two or three aspects of the report. One 
clue to John Floyd's political thinking offers itself im- 
mediately. 

His minute examination of the Mexican boundary 
which he places definitely at the Rio Grande can only 
mean a covert attempt to revive the American preten- 
tions to the Texas country that were lost by the San 
Ildefonso treaty of 1819. In a report on the Oregon 
Country it is purely a digression, but certainly not pur- 
poseless. It will not do to say that Floyd was simply 
offering the Oregon project as a blind to a move on 
Texas; future events refute such a charge. But it is 
safe to assume that expansion Oregon-wards would be 
accompanied by a companion movement toward the 
South, if the public mind should be propitious. Or, if 
Congress should prove cold to Oregon there was a chance 
that they might be moved to an interest in this other di- 
rection. Nothing came of the suggestion; but there it 
stands as a clear index to Floyd's interests. It is true 
that it may have been merely intended to be a covert 
slap at Adams for surrendering Texas. Nevertheless, 
had the nation been in a different mood interesting de- 
velopments might have followed. 

Secondly, Floyd's suggestion that a Chinese immigra- 
tion be encouraged smites oddly on present day ears. 
No doubt the Virginian runs the risk of the charge of 
not being a hundred per cent American. Undoubtedly 
it was in his mind that they should form a middle class 



10 Bill presented Jan., 1821. 
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between the white settlers and the aborigines, a proposal 
full of possibilities when one comes to think about it. 
Suppose it had been done ! Could not Oregon be imagined 
today as a country with a white aristocracy and baronial 
class, a yellow peasantry, and an aboriginal vassalage? 
Nowhere is there any indication that Floyd ever con- 
sidered slavery in connection with the Oregon country. 
This is an unique feature of the question that in a period 
when slavery seemed to be tingeing all national affairs 
it is never alluded to in any of the debates, nor the mo- 
tions on bills. The extension of slavery is decidedly one 
motive that can be eliminated in trying to solve Floyd's 
purpose. No northern opponent charges him with it, 
and the southern men showed an equal reticence. 

Lastly, the influences of Benton on Floyd are plainly 
seen in his suggestions in regard to the Chinese, and in 
particular his emphasis on the value and importance of 
Oriental trade. This was an old hobby of Benton's and 
one of his chief motives in pushing the entire Oregon 
affair. His was the plan to establish a route up the 
Missouri and down the Columbia so as to reach the Ori- 
ental markets. "I believed that Asiatic commerce might 
be brought into the Mississippi valley along that line, 
and wrote essays to support that idea. . . . Asiatic 
commerce had been the pursuit of all western nations 
from the time of the Phoenicians down to the present 
day . . . during all this time this commerce has been 
shifting its channel . . . wealth and power followed 
it and disappeared upon its loss." 11 

When Congress reconvened the following December, 
Floyd lost no time in recurring to the Oregon enterprise. 
On the tenth he moved that a committee be appointed "to 
inquire into the expediency of occupying the Columbia 
River and the territories of the United States adjacent 
thereto," and of regulating the Indian trade. 12 Permis- 



11 Report American Historical Association, '14, 1, 284. 

12 Annals of Congress, XXXVIII, 529. 
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sion was asked to report by bill or otherwise. The mo- 
tion carried, and Floyd, Baylies and Scott were made the 
committee. 

On January 18, 1822, the committee through Floyd 
made its report, which it accompanied by a bill. 13 This 
was read twice and reported to the Committee of the 
Whole. This act had been prefaced by a resolution on 
December 17, 1821, 14 which requested the Secretary of 
the Navy to report on the expense of examining the 
harbors belonging to the United States on the Pacific 
Coast ; also on the expense of transporting artillery to the 
mouth of the Columbia. The resolution was not adopted 
until the following day, when he reminds the House that 
the artillery could be shipped to the west coast as ballast, 
thereby saving expense. The resolution was adopted 
and with this encouragement the committee must have 
felt justified in presenting the bill they did a month later. 

Thus in a single year, as Bourne notes, Floyd's terri- 
torial ambitions had spread from a simple settlement in 
the valley of the Columbia to "territory adjacent." 
Whether this was a conscious and cautious meditated 
progression, or whether Floyd's designs actually grew 
during the year as he thought upon them, it is difficult 
to say. In other words, it is a question whether he had 
or had not laid with Benton definite plans toward which 
he moved as soon as he had brought public opinion up 
to his previous position, or whether it was his own 
natural enthusiasm which led him to an expansion of 
the original design. Nor is it a matter of great im- 
portance. Certain things do point to the second solu- 
tion, as affected by other events. 

More disturbing than the ever-present English rivalry 
was the imperial Russian ukase issued earlier in 1821. 
It would seem that Alexander I, alarmed at Floyd's re- 
port and bill in January, had decided to forestall any 



13 Ibid., p. 774. 

14 Ibid., p. 553. 
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possible aggression on the west coast. 15 He made the 
Bering a closed sea as well as the Pacific north of 51 de- 
grees which he fixed as the southern limit of Russian 
possessions. In addition to this, however, he declared 
the existence of a buffer zone one hundred miles in extent 
(north and south) which likewise was to be closed to 
settlement and exploitation. The National Intelligencer, 
the semi-official government organ of that day, comments 
as follows : 

"If that decree . . . has no other effect, it gives 
interest to the proceedings in Congress relative to a set- 
tlement at the mouth of the Columbia River. It will not 
be a matter of surprise to us that it will have the effect 
to procure the passage in Congress of an act to authorize 
the establishment of a post at the mouth of the Columbia, 
which however earnestly proposed by the mover has 
hitherto hardly been seriously entertained by the House 
whose attention has been called to it." 

•Whether or not the Russian ukase had been called 
forth by American action, it was assuredly the cause of 
immediate action on the part of Floyd. 16 While its ex- 
istence was still a matter of unofficial rumor, he intro- 
duced a resolution on February 15th, demanding to know 
"what the claims of any country were to the territory 
of the United States on the Pacific Coast." The next 
day the House accepted his resolution without opposition. 
With this much done, however, the House seemed content 
and there let the affair rest. The Secretary of the Navy 
had reported prior to the bill of January 18th that the 
cost of the expedition proposed would be $25,000. 17 With 
this much data in hand, the Oregon question was allowed 
to rest for almost ten months. 

The short session of the seventeenth Congress opened 
and on December 11, 1822, Floyd's bill of the previous 
session was found to be next in order. Floyd announced 



15 Nile* Register, XXI, p. 279; (quotes also extensively from National 
Intelligencer.) 

16 Niles Register, XXI, 400; 415. 

17 Ibid., p. 302. 
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that information he could have laid before the House 
the previous session, he was at that moment not prepared 
to present. By a bit of parliamentary tactics the bill 
was enabled to be brought up again. 18 On December 17 
this was done and the House went into Committee of the 
Whole on its consideration. 

Floyd defended the bill in a speech which was mainly 
a resume and amplification of the report of the Commit- 
tee of Occupation which had previously been presented. 
One finds here traces of the objections which the pro- 
posed scheme had evoked since it had been brought for- 
ward: He dismisses the charge that the measure is 
"fanciful" or that he himself is a "bold projector." He 
warns his fellow Congressmen of the inevitable progress 
of population westward. It had always proceeded in 
spite of whatever attempted inhibition on the part of 
governmental authority. 

The dominating note of his speech is commercial : 19 

"The settlement on the Oregon as contemplated by 
this bill connecting the trade of that river and coast with 
the Missouri and Mississippi is to open a mine of wealth 
to shipping interests and the western country surpassing 
hope of avarice itself. It consists principally of things 
which will purchase the manufactures and products of 
China at a better profit than gold or silver, and if that 
attention is bestowed upon the country to which its value 
and position entitle it, it will yield a profit, producing 
more wealth to the nation than all the shipments which 
have ever in one year been made to Canton from the 
United States." 

Bold words, these. The doctor seemed to be basing 
them on what he considered to be the laws of probability 
rather than actual statistics. Undoubtedly they reflect 
his conversations with Benton and the two former associ- 
ates of Astor. There is the true Bentonian ring when 
he pictures the fleets from the Atlantic seaboard to the 



18 Annals of Congress, XL, p. 355. 

19 Ibid., 198. 
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Oregon river returning with "the rich exchange" after 
Oregon furs have turned the balance of trade in China 
to us and have stopped what many have been bemoaning 
— a flow of specie Chinawards. 

It is interesting and revelatory to observe the interest 
which motivated these "fathers" of a century ago. Their 
vision for the future was inevitably in terms of their 
own days ; is it true then that legislation other than from 
day to day can be nothing much beyond a series of lucky 
or unlucky guesses? Statesmen have been wise — have 
been "seers" — because their projects happened to work, 
when as a matter of fact their purposes and motives 
have not actually been at all the same as those apparently 
impelling them to their designs. There is a large prag- 
matic element in history. To one looking back across the 
developing roll of events and seeing exactly how things 
did, it is easy to endow the men of a past time with the 
ability to foresee what for him is a matter of retrospect, 
and to assume that the factors making for success or 
failure were the same as those actuating them. 

As a matter of fact many paths of action turn out 
to be blind alleys. Many of the arguments urged by 
Floyd and his supporters, indeed many that they con- 
sidered most important and conclusive, as well as those 
of their opponents have not at all been justified by time. 
It is a commentary on the futility of dogmatic, final 
decisions and a warning that neither in princes nor con- 
gressmen can a trust as to utter wisdom be reposed. At 
the same time it is not impossible that in some of their 
plans the "fathers" were wiser than their children who 
have departed from them. The importance of the China 
trade bulked large in the minds of these men of the first 
half of the nineteenth century. 20 It would seem that it 
has taken a hundred years to bring their descendants 
even to a near acceptance of their views. 

The topics of Floyd's remaining arguments will be 



20 Op. cit., 398. 
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given briefly as they indicate the main lines of support 
and attack. New sources of whale fishing were needed; 
those found in the Pacific would contribute to the wealth 
of Oregon. All the meager trade then carried on on the 
Pacific Coast was that of the annual visit of the whale- 
ships thither, "with no other cargo than some hardware 
and ornaments to traffic with the natives." Military 
'protection would be furnished by such a move as that 
proposed. "The route [by land] to the mouth of the Co- 
lumbia is easy, safe and expeditious." Floyd outlines 
the possibility of steamboat communication virtually 
across the continent and gives an ingenious itinerary. 21 
The commerce derived from the fur trade is a third ar- 
gument and the British revenues from this source are 
compared with the scanty sum derived from the Ameri- 
can fur trade. "Save Oregon from monarchy" is a fourth 
plea. Finally, Oregon is the land of the plough. "The 
lands of the Oregon are well adapted to the culture of 
wheat, rye, corn, barley, and every species of grain; 
their position [that of the settlers?] will enable them to 
sell the surplus and purchase the manufactures of China 
by an exchange of labor." 22 

This ended the preliminary discussion and marked 
out the future grounds of debate. The Committee rose, 
reported progress to the House and obtained leave to sit 
again. 

The next day, December 18th, the House, in commit- 
tee, resumed the discussion of the bill; a few minor 
changes were agreed to, and the debate commenced. Mr. 
Wright led off in favor of the bill. His position was 
that the territory had been purchased from France — thus 
making the Louisiana Purchase apply to the Oregon 
country, something Floyd had not done — and that the 
Spanish treaty had excluded any other possible claims. 
It was a purely constitutional question: a reciprocal 



21 Op. tit., 407. 

22 Op. tit., pp. 410, 411. 
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obligation of protection was owed to the allegiance of the 
inhabitants of that region. In addition he urges the im- 
portance of the fur trade and the fisheries, and scouts 
the preposterous claims of Eussia. 

Baylies, the second member of the committee, then 
undertook to answer certain objections. The expense 
of establishing a government where it was proposed 
would not be of long duration. 23 He gave a romantic 
description of the possible money turnover in the Ori- 
ental trade. He also alludes to the practicability of a 
water communication joining the two oceans. His 
speech closes with discussion of a topic that has not here- 
tofore appeared — the benefits of colonization. 

Baylies may or may not have deserved the first part 
of J. Q. Adams' stinging characterization, that "he was 
the most worthless and most talented man in Massachu- 
setts," but of his talent there can be no question. He 
was a brilliant speaker, which Floyd was not; was logi- 
cal, consistent, pleasing. His personal history shows 
him to have been another in whom the expansive spirit 
had not yet been satisfied and therefore checked. One 
paragraph from this speech indicates his style while the 
content is truly prophetic. He has just been picturing 
the change which those still living had seen in the trans- 
formation of "humble colonies to a mighty empire." 24 

"Some within these walls may before they die witness 
scenes more wonderful than these; and in aftertimes 
may cherish delightful recollections of the day when 
America, almost shrinking 'from the shadows of coming 
events,' first placed her feet upon the untrodden ground, 
scarcely daring to anticipate the grandeur that awaited 
her." 

He is, one can plainly see it, an apostle of the "mani- 
fest national destiny." 

The first speech in opposition is made by Tucker. He 
is of an interesting type of obstructionist unfortunately 



23 Op. cit. supra, p. 418. 

24 Op. cit., p. 422. 
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not unknown in our history. He frankly grants the 
impossibility of arresting the westward progress of the 
population, but he objects to the bill because he has no 
wish to accelerate something he considers inevitable. 
His main reason is one evidently not peculiar to him, 
since Floyd had already animadverted to it in his own 
speech : 25 

"In the nature of things the people of the east and 
west sides of the Rocky Mountains must have a perma- 
nent separation of interests. . . . (The states of the 
Atlantic seaboard) are held together by bonds of com- 
merce and self defense. The commerce of the Pacific 
slope people will be carried on with the Orient. They 
can have no inducement to trade with us. . . . The 
connection would be an inconvenience and a burden to 
both." 

It must be apparent already on what a vagueness of 
geographical knowledge both the friends and enemies of 
the measure were proceeding. Tucker is a good exam- 
ple ; his Oregon is 4000 miles away. The distance varies 
from three to four thousand miles though one speaker 
raises it to five thousand. It is apparent that Tucker 
regards westward expansion on the analogy of the 
swarming of a beehive : Density leads to emigration and 
the result is an independent swarm. As an alternative 
he saw but one thing, colonization. He, in company with 
a large number of others, disliked a colony as uncon- 
genial to republican institutions. So far as they were 
concerned there were but these two sides to the situa- 
tion, unencouraged but unobstructed emigration followed 
by political independence, or a long, expensive, anti-re- 
publican colonial system. They had no desire to see in- 
troduced "those distant praetorships whose effects were 
so pernicious in the Roman Empire." As to the protec- 
tion of the whaling industry all that would be necessary 
would be a military post; ships could refit or rebuild on 



25 Op. cit., p. 423. 
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the Columbia as it is; therefore, there is no need for a 
settlement. 

This ended the debate for a time. The struggle was 
more fairly joined, and Floyd moved the postponement 
of the bill until the second Monday in January, 1823. 
The factors in the problem both of defense and attack 
are (1) commercial, and (2) diverging political theories. 
To the men of the 'twenties the first was framed in terms 
of Oriental trading, whaleries, fisheries, furs, Indian 
trade, and to a minor degree, grain and lumber, while 
the second meant a colony or no-colony system. So much 
for man's prevoyance; the relative importance of these 
half a century and a century later are sufficient comment, 
yet Oregon did become a territory of the Union, and her 
people came like the swarming of a hive, ignored by their 
government, yet they stayed loyal. 

On the day appointed, a member from New York, 
Mr. Colden, after proposing that the occupation should 
depend upon the opinion of the president as to when "it 
may be consistent with public interest," makes a long 
and cogent speech for the bill. 26 His main argument is 
that standby of the measure's supporters, the Asiatic 
trade. He shows how fallacious it is to estimate the 
prosperity of the country on customs house receipts of 
exports and imports. Like others of the expansionists, 
Colden suggests the possibility of steamboats established 
"on all the waters between this [the Capital] and the 
mouth of the Columbia." This speech shows a very care- 
ful and accurate study of conditions — particularly geo- 
graphical — on the Columbia. It finishes with a warning 
that it will be better to take possession now than after 
the English or Russians or Spanish have seized the Co- 
lumbia mouth and then be obliged to do so. 

The rest of the debate requires only a summary. With 
a certain faction no occupation other than by a military 
force was desired. Some among them did not object to 



26 Op. tit., p. 583. 
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some degree of encouragement to settlers. It was felt 
that there was no necessity yet for civil government. 
This, it should be reiterated, was always a definite line 
of cleavage: The transportation of a machinery of gov- 
ernment versus a laissez faire policy. Mallory, of Ver- 
mont, while twitting his colleagues on boasting of Amer- 
ican enterprise and then fearing to occupy America's 
own territory, is definitely opposed to any colonial sys- 
tem. "It could never be adopted by our government; it 
was abhorrent to our principles." 

Following this debate the House disposed of the bill 
temporarily by laying it on the table, but Friday, January 
24 (1823) it was again taken up. 27 Mr. Mallory, alluded 
to above, had offered an amendment which is only im- 
portant because Floyd offers as a substitute for his origi- 
nal bill the first three of the amendment's six provisions. 28 
All through the years of struggle Floyd is conspicuous as 
willing to compromise, to be content with half a loaf, to 
accommodate the ideas of others, while holding tena- 
ciously to his central purpose. 

By the change (1) the President was not only author- 
ized but required to occupy the country, (2) by a military 
force and fort, (3) for which a tract of Indian country 
not to exceed thirty square miles was to be secured. A 
dispute arose over the words "and required" but they 
were retained. (Vote, 55-50.) What Floyd gave up by 
this substitute was his scheme for the regulation and 
reorganization of Indian affairs. It is admissible to 
suggest that much of the opposition to the original bill 
had come from powerful interests (existing even then) 
to whom the reconstruction of the Indian affairs would 
have been distasteful. This part of the bill, which it 
will be remembered was the major part, was ignored in 
the debates and then dropped without even a word from 
its author. Evidently he did not wish to jeopardize the 



27 Op. cit., pp. 678-691. 

28 Op. cit., p. 601. 
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Oregon scheme by any unpopular attempts at adminis- 
trative or departmental reform. 

An attempt made to table the entire bill failed, prin- 
cipally, it would seem, because the House wanted to hear 
Baylies speak on it again. 29 The debate continued on 
the 25th but nothing new was added. Breckenridge of 
Kentucky, who was later to be associated with a vice- 
presidential candidate from this same Oregon country, 
held that the scheme offered was neither constitutional 
nor politic. He reiterated the "no community of inter- 
est" argument. 

By this time the House was evidently content with 
what it had heard and carried a motion to table the bill, 
ayes 76, noes 61. 30 The margin was not great and on 
the 27th Floyd moved that the House proceed to the con- 
sideration of the bill, but the negative side had received 
astonishing accessions and his motion was rejected 100 
to 61. 

One hears no more of the Oregon question in the 
House that session except when Mr. Little of Maryland 
presented a memorial from "eight enterprising farmers 
and mechanics in his district praying that the bill for 
occupation be passed, and intimating their wish to re- 
move thither for the improvement of that country and 
their condition." This also was ordered to lay on the 
table. 31 This is of interest and some importance as the 
first official record of popular interest in the affair. In- 
deed, one of the objections made in January had been 
that no petitions had been received from merchants or 
anyone else. However, there can be no doubt that popu- 
lar interest along with popular knowledge about Oregon 
was very slight. The country was not yet through its 
first period of purge through emigration, and was hardly 
in any condition to attempt anything so formidable as 



29 Op. cit., pp. 683-684. 

30 Op. cit., p. 696. 

31 Op. cit, p. 1077. 
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a settlement of Oregon, so readily, let us say, as they 
had undertaken the settlement of Kentucky or the Ohio 
River country. 

However, Benton, now in the Senate, took action to 
keep the Oregon affair alive. On February 14th he 
proffered a resolution inquiring as to the expediency of 
enabling the President to take possession of the United 
States territory on the northwest coast. 32 February 17th 
it was amended and agreed to. Thus was the torch kept 
burning. Oregon's friends, beaten in the first fight, 
were girding themselves anew for the second battle. 

The course of this first period of action has been 
given thus fully, and perhaps dully, as an accompanying 
circumstance, in order to show the actual amount of in- 
terest and consideration given to Oregon, to show the 
untiring activity of Floyd, and to indicate that which is 
more interesting than important, that Congresses of one 
day differ little from those of another. 

To trace the details of the next campaign would not 
be extremely fruitful notwithstanding that it met with 
a half -success. A brief summary will suffice: "The 
pioneer work of the 17th Congress was actively followed 
up by its success. The not too discouraging results of 
1822-23 were the prelude of the more determined assault 
in 1823-24, followed by the campaign of 1824-25 which 
resulted in the passage of the bill by the House." On 
December 23, 1824, Floyd had the satisfaction of seeing 
his bill authorizing the President to occupy with a mili- 
tary force and to set up a territorial government, passed 
by a vote of 113 to 57. 

The cause for this change of heart on the part of the 
House can be explained by the fact that the weight of 
government approval was given to the bill. Both the 
Secretary of State and Monroe had simply been biding 
their time waiting to get other matters off their hands 
which to them seemed more important before turning 



32 Op. cit., pp. 235-246. 
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to this. Adams' irritation at Floyd and the commence- 
ment of the agitation was due far more to his belief that 
it was a political move which would entangle him with 
Canning when England's cooperation was really essential 
to the forthcoming Monroe Doctrine, than to any oppo- 
sition to Oregon itself. 33 Adams' official letters to Hush 
as well as his Memoirs furnish conclusive proof as to his 
real attitude on the Oregon question. He would have 
been lukewarm toward any attempt at heavy emigration, 
but he desired an occupation and there is no doubt that 
Floyd's second bill is an accurate expression of Adams' 
views. 34 

Accordingly, when the President's message urged an 
occupation of the Columbia, Floyd's bill appeared in the 
light of an administration measure. Calhoun as well as 
Adams backed it; Crawford had induced Floyd to reduce 
it to its present modest form. 35 But its little day was 
brief indeed. Neither the strenuous efforts of Benton 
nor the perfunctory support of Barbour of Virginia 
could insure it a very long shift. Dickerson, at the head 
of a politely incredulous Senate, disposed of it deftly 
and with dispatch. 

The cause of the failure is not hard to find. There 
was no great popular interest in the question or a popu- 
lar demand for expansion. Floyd spent his efforts in a 
period when popular indifference was the determining 
force against him. The old centers of population had 
not sufficiently refilled after the emigrations following 
the War of 1812 to feel the need yet of another draining. 
Nile's Register of November 25, 1825, voices an opinion 
that would have found general acceptance. 36 It "hopes 
that the project for establishing a chain of military posts 



33 J. Q. Adams Memoirs, Vol. I, 260 (Jan. 29, '21) and Vol. II, 139 
(Jan. 27, '24). 

34 Am. State Papers, Vol. VI, pp. 790-791, Adams to Rush, July 22, 
1823; also p. 792. 

35 Memoirs, Vol. I, p. 250 (Mar., '24) ; p. 428 (Nov., '24). 

36 Niles Register, Vol., p. 151. 
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will be postponed yet a little while. It is not in the in- 
terest of any part of the country that more immigration 
should take place." 

With five years of work surveyed now, some evalua- 
tion of Floyd's motives and purposes other than was 
suggested at the beginning of this study, may be at- 
tempted. Nothing is more dangerous than this assertion 
of motives, particularly in the absence of letters, diaries, 
or any private documents which to the prying historian 
do give an insight into the cause of a man's actions. 
Even then there are intimacies of hope and motive and 
ambition which are not revealed and can never be known. 
This summing up of the motives actuating Floyd must 
be considered as suggestive rather than dogmatic. 

It may help to see how he was regarded by two other 
prominent men of the time, Benton and J. Q. Adams. 
The latter it should be observed has two opinions, one 
in the early days of the contest when he saw in Floyd's 
"futile fight to occupy the Oregon country" a play of 
politics to assist Clay in beating Adams for the presi- 
dency, and a later one when these difficulties had been 
ironed out. 37 Floyd from a man "eager for distinction, 
forming gigantic plans upon crude and half digested in- 
formation" became one "energetic and well-meaning." 

Benton, after describing the doctor as "an ardent 
man of great ability and decision of character," says 
that the proposition to occupy and settle the Columbia 
region made by him was taken up "with the energy 
which belonged to him, and it required not only energy 
but courage to embrace a subject which at the time 
seemed more likely to bring ridicule than credit upon 
its advocate." 35 

Adams in conversation with Monroe reduced Floyd's 
motives to (1) political maneuver; (2) an opportunity 
to open more government positions; (3) provide an 



37 Memoirs, VI, 58. 

38 Thirty Years View, Vol. I, 13. 
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asylum for an embezzling relative whose exile the Vir- 
ginian probably intended to share. 39 

Shippee in his "Federal Relations of Oregon" notes 
three factors as well: (1) Floyd's general attitude as a 
Westerner (his rearing had been in Kentucky, be it re- 
called) ; (2) the incentives from Crooks and Farnham's 
accounts of the Oregon country; and (3) Benton's in- 
terest in Oregon and his writings thereon — a topic which 
has been thoroughly discussed previously. 40 

It has been suggested that Hall Kelley's interest in 
Oregon had set Floyd on the same trail, as furnishing 
an opportunity to bring himself to the notice of the coun- 
try and his colleagues; but there is no evidence that 
Floyd ever heard of Kelley. It is far more likely that 
Kelley owed to Floyd instead. 

There is nothing discreditable in personal ambition 
when coupled to honesty and sincere patriotism, but 
Floyd's unflagging efforts for ten years will hardly allow 
of explanation on that ground. Had his original bill 
gone through he could have hoped for nothing from 
Monroe. If Clay had succeeded to the presidency, pre- 
ferment might have been opened to him, but he pursued 
his purpose under Adams with the same degree of ardor 
when he could only have expected less from him than 
from Monroe. 

The energetic support he gave Jackson in 1828 might 
have given him reason to expect some reward, but it is 
in the highest degree unlikely that he would have cared 
for a post thousands of miles away from the center of 
national affairs. Indeed his own known ambitions 
would have precluded his so isolating himself. More- 
over, his early break with Jackson removed him from 
national politics but his interests and sympathy for the 
Oregon country never moved. 

It must not be forgotten that in looking over Floyd's 



39 Memoirs, V, 237-8. 

40 Oregon Historical Quarterly, v. XIX, 113. 
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reports and bills, three distinct projects are suggested or 
proposed: (1) Revival of claims to Texas and expansion 
southwestward ; (2) a radical reorganization of the sys- 
tem of Indian administration; and (3) the occupation of 
the Oregon country. Floyd could be as truly charged 
with motives of personal, i. e., selfish ambitions in regard 
to any one of these as another. In fact it is not beyond 
possibility to accuse him of designs on the presidency 
of the Transcontinental Steamboat System, that was pro- 
posed on the floor of the House. 

From a study of such documents as are obtainable 
(the ones quoted at various times in this study), the 
motives which it seems safe to suggest are these : The 
desire to prevent Great Britain (whom Floyd detested) 
and Russia from overreaching the United States, com- 
bined with an ardent patriotic ambition stimulated 
psychically by the traditional pioneer spirit. 

Floyd's final efforts of 1828-29 round out his work of 
a decade, but they have little that is new to offer. Some 
familiar names are missing — Baylies is no longer there 
— and others have come to take their stand on one side 
or the other. Before surveying the subject briefly a list 
of objections to the proposition will be given. They fur- 
nish a summary of the negative position, for the new 
opposition adds nothing greatly but amplification and 
reiteration to the arguments of old. The course of his- 
tory has decided their validity. 

(1) Expense. 

(2) Anxiety over destruction of the Indian tribes. 

(3) Impossibility of agriculture. 

(4) Danger of dismemberment of Union. (Baylies' 
answer to this, Ann. Cong. XL, 416, is thorough- 
ly worth reading.) 

(5) Unsuitable climate and forbidding geography. 

(6) Offense given to Czar of Russia. 

(7) Military occupation would violate treaty obli- 
gations with England, on the other hand. 

(8) Civil settlement would be wholly impracticable. 

(9) Any colonizing plan is bad policy for the nation. 
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(10) Capital and population would be drawn from 
the United States. 

(11) No surplus population. 

These are all answered or refuted in the earlier de- 
bates, but the later ones show on the whole a wider 
knowledge, and therefore the existence of more accurate 
information. Both the opponents and defenders of the 
measure had much greater armaments of facts at their 
disposal. 

An entry in the Register of Debates for Tuesday, 
December 23, 1828, reads with a very familiar ring. 41 

"On motion of Mr. Floyd of Virginia, the House then 
went into Committee of the Whole upon the state of the 
Union and proceeded to the consideration of a bill to 
authorize the occupation of the Oregon River." 

The only thing new in his speech was the principle 
that "the best way to settle a new country was to leave 
it to the enterprise of private individuals, merely ex- 
tending to them the arm of national protection." This 
is in direct reference to a petition then before Congress 
from a company of persons in New Orleans offering to 
found a colony in Oregon at its own expense. 

This is of some importance for at the same time there 
were like petitions before Congress from Kelley and his 
associates in Massachusetts, 3000 in number, and Albert 
Town and his company in Ohio. It indicates a great 
change in popular opinion of a few years before when 
eight Marylanders presented their petition as has been 
recorded. The geographical location of these three 
movements showed how widespread interest was : North- 
east, West, and South. 

Their demands were colonizing grants pure and sim- 
ple and the attack came on that ground. On the 29th 
of December, Bates, a Missourian, made a long and tell- 
ing argument against the establishment of such a system. 



41 The source of authority is the Congressional Register of Debates, 
Vol. V. Page numbtrs standing alone will refer to this. 
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To him the danger of a proprietary government loomed 
large. "The settlers would be entirely dependent upon 
the will of the individuals for whom such great and ex- 
clusive privileges were asked." 

One of the best and carefully balanced speeches was 
made by James K. Polk. 42 For him it was a matter of 
formal legalism. He called attention to existing treaties ; 
all action must be inside, not outside, these. His cold, 
precise manner shows the literalist in every phrasing ; it 
sounds like the chipping of ice and is a beautiful example 
of chill exposition from which all the fire of vision has 
been extinguished. 

Day after day the debate went on. 43 Mitchell of 
Tennessee, an orator of approved Western type, made a 
flamboyant speech in which he opposed the scheme in 
toto. One reads these later speeches in the vain hope of 
finding some new argument advanced. The impossibil- 
ity of keeping Oregon in the federal union is repeated 
to weariness. No one appears to doubt our legal right 
to the country, but to many this is an irrelevant argu- 
ment for occupation. 

After sitting in Committee of the Whole for five days 
the House rose. Polk endeavored to secure the transfer 
of the Oregon bill to the Committee on Territories where 
it would have slept its life away, in all likelihood, but 
the House adjourned before the motion was taken. 

The discussion was resumed on the 31st of December 
but it makes disheartening reading as it gets nowhere. 
It would seem to the average reader that the objections 
to the measure were in each case matched and overcome 
by its protagonists, but against pure inertia they could 
make little headway. One definite piece of action taken 
this day was the vote not to include the Ohio association 
among the settlers to whom certain privileges were to be 
granted. This foreshadowed the fate of the entire bill. 



42 P. 130. 

43 Pp. 134, 135, 136, 137, 138. 
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From now on the House had indulged itself in a species 
of believe play, emasculating the bill a little bit at a time, 
but now its final intentions could hardly be in doubt. 

After Mr. Weems' lachrymose plea that some "last 
dernier [sic] refuge" be saved to the "poor illiterate in- 
habitants of the wilderness," the amendment which 
would have provided for the Louisiana company was 
negatived. On the heels of this an amendment was pro- 
posed to leave to the President's discretion, instead of 
requiring him, to establish posts, and to provide for ex- 
ploration. 

At this final mangling of the bill, Floyd rose to make 
a last speech in its support. It is long and tinged with 
bitterness. He said himself to be "really at a loss to 
account for the peculiar objections made. The principal 
one was an incessant reiteration of the cry, 'What will 
England think?' . . . What was it to them what Eng- 
land thought, or whether she condescended to think at 
all about the matter?" He charged that the opposition 
from Bates had its origin in a jealous fear that St. Louis 
would be injured in its commercial interests. 44 He closed 
with the warning that they should be cautious in receiv- 
ing the testimony of individuals engaged in the pursuits 
connected with the Oregon country for many of them 
were employed by the Hudson's Bay Company or agents 
of private associations who might fear disturbance of 
their establishments." 

Bates retorts in a manner as bitter, but his words are 
worth giving, an interesting example of dramatic irony: 

"The gentleman from Virginia has so long and so 
zealously dwelt upon this subject that he seems to have 
arrived at the conclusion that nothing is wanting but a 
little aid from the government to make this river of his 
adoption a great channel of North American commerce 
and the establishment at its mouth the great entrepot of 
Eastern and Western intercourse. . . . Let the gov- 
ernment put forth all its strength and pour out all its 

44 P. 150. 
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treasures, it cannot change the character of the country 
or the river ; the one will remain sterile and inhospitable, 
the other will continue hard to enter and harder still to 
navigate. . . . If you establish on that river a province 
with a population as dense as that of China, and build a 
fortress as strong as the seven walls of Constantinople 
you can do no more. The physical difficulties of the 
country forbid it." 

In closing, however, he said one fairly good thing: 
"The progress of this debate has had, I believe, no other 
effect than to prove how ignorant we all are of the sub- 
ject matter of the bill, and how unfit we are, at this 
moment, to act understanding^." This was, of course, 
an exaggeration, but it indicated that a steady progress 
of knowledge, a "campaign of education," would be all 
that would win to the protagonists of the measure a pre- 
ponderance of popular and official opinion. 

On January 6, 1829, when Floyd again brought the 
House in Committee of the Whole, the drama was rapidly 
drawing to its close. The bone of contention is now 
whether there shall be a military post or not. The bill 
has progressed in a certain order of attenuation: (1) 
settlement plus military protection; (2) military posts 
only; (3) exploring party sufficient; (4) straight out 
negation. 

The proposal for an exploring party seemed for a 
moment destined to favor but by the time an amend- 
ment was offered and a vote taken on it, no quorum was 
found to be present, so the remaining members departed 
leaving the question undecided. On the 7th, as soon as 
the House had gone into committee again, it cheerfully 
voted the amendment down. 

Then an amendment was offered providing for the 
trial of American citizens by United States courts. Some 
debate followed over this new turn given to the question 
— the legal protection of United States citizens. The 
committee good-humoredly passed both this amendment 
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and the one to which Floyd had objected a few days be- 
fore. 

The final form of the bill follows: It authorized (1) 
the building of forts; (2) exploration from these; (3) 
provided for trial of Americans; (4) and carried an ap- 
propriation of $25,000. 45 

On January 8th the bill came before the House for a 
brief consideration, but before it was ordered to its 
third reading the House adjourned. The next day, Jan- 
uary 9, 1829, it was brought up for the last time. It 
was out of Committee of the Whole now, into the House 
itself, and the members were anxious to dispose of the 
matter as expeditiously as possible. The amendments 
reported by the committee were concurred in, and the 
question was then on ordering the bill to a third reading. 
Mr. Weems attempted a momentary diversion by resub- 
mitting an amendment which was voted down. The yeas 
and nays were then taken on the bill itself, as to its 
being ordered to a third reading, which failed, by a vote 
of 99 to 75. This meant the rejection of the bill. It 
may be interesting to note that Buchanan was recorded 
as not voting, while Polk's vote was negative. 

So Floyd's long work was done, for he left Congress 
at the close of that session, and for ten years the name 
Oregon is not listed in the Congressional annals of the 
House. A great failure, a complete fiasco, one might 
say, was Floyd's fate; but at least there is this which 
should keep green his name among the names of his 
country's statesmen, that when national indifference had 
all but let the Columbia Valley and the Oregon country 
go by default, he had kept the fire of national rights 
burning on his country's altar. 

45 P. 190. 



